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to the enemy, till Monk at last was left with but seven-
teen faithful out of all his force. Still he would have
held out, though resistance then meant certain death.
Fortunately the seventeen faithful were not so obstinate,
and he was but one against them. By main force they
compelled him to surrender. Inchiquin gave him hand-
some terms. They were simply that he should be allowed
to dispose of himself and his property as he pleased,
and In pursuance of them he presently sailed for
England.

But his troubles instead of being ended were only
begun. JSFo sooner was he landed at Chester than he
found public opinion in a high state of agitation over his
armistice. He was interviewed by excited politicians:
he was eagerly asked what induced him to make so
monstrous an alliance; but little could be made of him.
The cautious, taciturn soldier must have been a difficult
man to interview, and to every inquisitive attack he
replied that he had the warrant of his superiors for what
he had done. He had obeyed his orders, he had done
his duty, and he had no fear of the consequences; nor
did it concern him whether the treaty was justifiable or
not.

Once ashore he lost no time in hurrying on to Milf ord
Haven to report himself to Cromwell, who as Lord Lieu-
tenant was his immediate superior. There he found
matters worse even than at Chester. The soldiers had
got wind of the unlucky armistice and were deserting in
large numbers. " They had enlisted to avenge innocent
Protestant blood, and found themselves asked to join
hands with the monsters who had shed it. The stories
of the massacres were still believed, and feeling ran veryy deserted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